BRITISH  SHIPPING
The immediate result was a shortage of shipping,
and this shortage led to the 1917 crisis. Unrestricted
submarine warfare created a terrible danger for Great
Britain. Up to 1916 the British government had done
surprisingly little to regulate sea-borne commerce and
to rationalize existing shipping facilities. In 1917 it
found itself faced with a state of extreme emergency,
and existing shipping facilities were then placed under
a central authority, import permits were issued in
order of importance, the imports of non-essential goods
were very considerably cut down, and special products,
like timber, which take up a lot of shipping room, were
cut out altogether. In addition, defensive measures
against submarine action were improved, and in
particular the convoy system was introduced whereby
a string of merchant vessels would proceed together
under the protection of warships. As all these things
proved insufficient the British government began to
search for sources of supply for important raw materials
nearer home. Goods and materials which had always
been purchased in far-off countries were now pur-
chased if possible in nearer countries in order to utilize
available shipping facilities to the utmost. Up to the
end of the war Great Britain had to exert all her forces
in order to safeguard the minimum supplies of food-
stuffs and war materials she required for the prosecution
of the war.
When the United States entered the war on the side
of the Allies in 1917 the number of merchant vessels
available was increased by the U.S. mercantile marine,
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